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For the Companion. 
AT THE OLD FORTS. 
By Virginia FP. Townsend. 


Out there in the grove they were playing “croquet.” 
It was a pleasant, picturesque sight for any one who 
stood on the piazzas of the great house at Shell Cove, 
and watched the children in their gay summer dresses, 
with the flutter of bright ribbons, and the glitter of 
curls about the round, sweet, blooming faces. 

In the great oaks overhead, a gentle wind was playing 
among the leaves and cooling the hot air with its 
breath from the sea. It was pleasant, too, to hear the 
sweet, merry voices, the laughter rippling and min- 
gling with talk—that laughter which dies out so early, 
and yet which is always making the best music in this 
worn, sorrowful old world of ours—the laughter of 
freedom, of happiness, of childhood. 

All this, a little girl standing on the piazza of the 
Shell Cove House thought, in a vague way, which she 
certainly could never have put into words. 

Eleven birthdays! Ah, they seemed more to her 
then, than threescore and ten would, if their weight 
should ever lay on that small, drooping head, and 
planch the short, sunny curls around it. 

I want you to see the child’s face as she bends over 
the railing of the piazza, and looks down on the group 
inthe grove. There is something wistful, hungry in 
her eyes—eyes that shine out of a small, pale face, 
which has a look of sadness or heartache in it at times. 

Yet in the gaily dressed company below there is none 
that rivals that solitary child in her snowy lawn, and 
the rich embroideries which hang like sea foam about 
her neck and arms, and the heavy azure sash. Jane 
sees to all that—she is a very skilful maid; but there 
issomething in the little fluttering heart beneath the 
snowy muslin and the azure sash, which Jane’s deft 
fingers cannot reach. 

Annie Wise, or Nannie, as the household name goes, 
isanorphan. Without parents, or brothers, or sisters, 
she is the heiress of a large fortune; and so she is care- 
fally nurtured in grace and luxury. But for all that, 
she envies sometimes the little girls who go tripping 
barefoot past the house with their baskets, on their 
way to the huckleberry pasture, for they have mothers, 
into whose laps they can lay their tired, tangled, sun- 
burnt heads at night, and she,has none. 

A lump always seems to creep into her throat, when- 
ever she sees a little girl wind her arms about her 
mother’s neck, and kiss the dear lips which smile and 
kiss again. But nobody suspects all this. 

Nannie is a little shy, silent, nervous child, keeping, 
for the most part, her inmost life to herself. 

Fred Osborne, the boy with the bright, eager face, 
whose voice rings the loudest among the group of 
players down there on the grass, thinks Nannie about 
the oddest, stupidest girl there is in the whole world. 
He is the son of Nannic’s guardian, and both the chil- 
dren have been brought here to pass the heat of the 
summer at Shell Cove—a charming place down on the 
beach. 

The boy and girl have never seen much of each 
other, for the former has been away at school during 
the last two years, and the little girl still dwells at the 
old country house of her parents. 

Fred is a loud, generous, careless, good-hearted boy. 
He takes Nannie for just what she seems; a shy, stu- 
pid, awkward girl, out of whom there is no use to try 
and make any thing. , 

Some of the children, looking up, saw the little, lone- 
ly, watching face and figure in the veranda, and shout- 
ed out,— 

“What makes you stay up there all alone? Come 
down here and have a good time, and help us play.” 

Fred glanced up at the little figure. 

“O, it’s Nannie,” he said; “‘never mind her! She is 

a shy, odd thing, unlike any body else. She could 

never learn to play ‘croquet.’ ” 

The game went on again, noisy and merry as ever. 

But Nannie’s ears were acute, and Fred’s careless words 

had reached them. They had each one been a stab at 

the sensitive heartsof the child. 
Fred had ao suspicion of this, for he would not con- 
sciously have wounded any living thing. He had only 
made a mistake, as a great many older and wiser heads 
than his do, when they come to talk about those whom 
they do not understand. 
As for Nannie, she went to her room and sobbed 
there all alone, as though her heart would break. To 
think Fred thought her such a poor, worthless thing as 
that; and there was no mother in whose kind drms 
she could sob away her grief. 
And yet, Fred was not so much to blame, after all! 
Nannie, shy and sensitive, was really afraid of the 
» Merry, careless boy, and always showed to him a 
cold, silent, stupid side. He took it for granted’ there 
was nothing beneath it. But Fred made a great mis- 
take; he learned it one day. 


Ina moment—in the twinkling of an eye—the boy 
was gone! The children Luddled together, and stared 
at each other with wild, white, scared faces. Fred 

was a venturesome, reckless boy, always run- 
Ring into peril, and delighting to do it; and it was 
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children over in the yacht to visit the ruins of the old 
forts, to start off by themselves for a sail, and leave 
the children to do as they pleased. If their mothers 
had been there to remonstrate, the thing would never 
have happened. 

For the first hour, things went on swimmingly 
enough. The children kept away from the sea as they 
had been commanded, and climbed, and shouted, and 
frolicked, and sported, like mad things, among the old 
ruins and the great mounds. 

But Fred Osborne, always on the search for novelty 
and danger, found both at last in the shape of an old 
well, in akind of hollow, down to which the ground ran 
steep and slippery. 

’ The very gloom and terror of the spot had a certain 
attraction for the children, and Fred danced, and turned 
summersaults on the very brink of the well, and the 
children stared at his performances in half-frightened 
admiration, very much as they would at some little 
Chinese boy, hanging by his feet to asingle rope above 
their heads. 

But of a sudden all the merriment was hushed, and 
faces whose smiles and brightness were all quenched, 
stared at each other in still horror. Fred’s feet had 
slépped on the brink, and he had gone down in a mo- 
ment into that awful, yawning darkness, whence it 
seemed none could ever come out again, unless it 
might be stark, and limp, and dumb! 

Then a loud shriek rang out into the silence. It 
came from Nannie’s white lips: “O, Fred, Fred—he 
will be drowned!” 

And then there broke out from that darkness a 
strained, frightened, pleading voice,— 

“Help! O, help me quick! I can’t hold on here.” 

Then Nannie groped her way to the brink of the old 
well, holding on by the bushes around it, and looking 
down, saw Fred hanging half-way down. He had 
caught at some of the stones; his face was cut and his 
fingers were bleeding. but there he bung, with the 
water so deep and black beneath him, that Nannie 
could not see it. 

It was an awful sight. The child closed her eyes and 
groaned— not loud—but the sound which came out of 
those white lips you would never want to hear again. 

**O, Nannie, help me!” shrieked Fred, as he looked 
up and saw the white face leaning over the well. 

That shy, silent, scared child was the only one of all 
that merry, blooming group which had the courage to 
grope her way to the well and look down? 

Then with a bound, the brave little heart stirred it- 
self: “Hold on, Fred! hold on fast, atid I’ll save you; 
don’t let go! I’ll run for help!’ and she started. 

There was no time to be lost now, in stirring up those 
children out of their paralysis of surprise and fright. 
Nannie’s little feet seemed suddenly turned to wings; 
she remembered that when the yacht rounded the 
Point, she had seen a little cottage down on the shore, 
not more than half a mile off. Somebody must be 
there; and Nannie started for it. 

A long, long distance it seemed, and Fred’s life hang- 
ing on every moment. She kept on for half the way, 
her breath coming in hard pants, the pain in her side 
growing sharper and sharper, but at last she caught 
sight of some men driving a team along the road. ° 





tless in the gentlemen who had brought the 





IN THE WELL. 


trouble at hand. The men hurried to her, and a few 
words told the whole story They snatched a rope and 
started for the well; there was no time to be lost. 
No time, indeed! Faint and exhausted, poor Fred 
with his bleeding fingers still clung with a death grasp 
to the stones of the well, but he could not have held on 
two minutes longer. 
The rope was let down, slipped tightly around the 
boy, and bruised, bleeding, half senseless, he was 
drawn up and saved! 
Two days later, in one of the pleasant chambers of 
the Sheil Cove House, Fred Osborne lay by the win- 
dow, drinking in the pleasant salt breeze from the 
ocean. There were long, black bruises on the white 
face of the boy, and the hair had been shaved from his 
temples. 
Nannie sat by his bedside. It was the first time she 
had been alone with him since that terrible accident, 
which neither would ever forget. 
As the little girl looked at the marred face, the tears 
came to her eyes. Fred saw them, and his mouth 
trembled; he took her little bands and held them 
tightly in his own. 
“O, Nannie,” he said, “if it hadn’t been for you, I 
shouldn’t be here now! You saved my life. You are 
the best, bravest, noblest little girl in the whole world. 
T was a fool not to see what was in you. But never 
mind, I'll love you enough to make up for it all now.” 
And he kissed the little hands. - 
Every body at the Shell Cove House made a heroine 
of little Nannie now; but those words of Fred were 
the sweetest praise of all. She leaned her face down 
on the pillow, and the boy and girl cried together. 





For the Companion. 
BUYING MOTHER. 

“Some years before the war, as I sat in my study one 
day, a respectable black man was shown in,’”’ said the 
benevolent gentleman who told me this little story. 
“T asked him what he wanted, aud he said, in an eager, 
imploring tone, which went straight to my heart,— 

“<«T want to buy my mother.’ 

““*Tell me all about it, and I’ll help you if I can,’ I 
said, heartily, for I had seen the man about the city for 
some time, and all spoke well of him. I had always 
thought him a free-born negro, and was rather surprised 
to find that his mother was a slave. 

“Well, sir, Iran away fifteen years ago, and have 
been trying to get mother ever since,’ he began, con- 
fidingly. ‘My master wasn’t a hard one, but I wanted 
to be free, and when father died, I was set on coming 
North. I tried to make mother come too, but she 


her. She said master had promised to let her go when 
mistress died, ’cause mother was getting worn out and 
old, and wouldn’t be much use any more. So I ran 
away and left her, hoping she’d come soon.” 

“**How did you get North?’ 

“Why, I knew if I followed the north star, I’d come 
to a free place some time; I just keptit in sight, trav- 
elling by night, and went straight ahead till I was safe. 
My own people helped me on the way, and Quakers 
gave me a lift whenever I met ’em.’ 


wouldn’t leave old mistress, who was sick, and fond of 


% 
which he had passed, I looked them out on a map, and 
found that with a few deviations, he had gone straight 
to the North. This gave me faith in his story, and I 
listened patiently as he went on: 

“«T found friends, and have worked for fifteen years. 
I’ve got a wife and two boys now, and am doing well, 
but I can’t enjoy myself till I get mother; I know how 
kind you are to us black folks, and I came to ask you 
to help me buy her.’| 

“But your wife and children are as many as you can 
support, I should think.’ ’ 

“ ‘No, sir, ’m strong; I can work for one more just 
as well as not,’ he answered, squaring his broad 
shoulders and clenching his big hand. 

“« ‘But it will take money, can you spare it? 

***O, yes; I’ve saved up five hundred dollars, and I’ll 
gladly spend it all, if I can only get mother.’ 

«She must be old now, feeble and helpless, perhaps, 
and will be a great burden to you.’ 

“<Tf she’s sick and old, that’s all the more reason 
why I shou'd take her in and make her easy, aint it, 
sir?’ 

“ *You may spend your money, risk your own liberty, 
and disturb your family, and after getting her here she 
may die,’ I continued, wishing to test the good fellow’s 
love to the uttermost. 

“T never shall forget the reproachful look he gave 
me, or the flash of determination with which he an- 
swered, quickly,— 

“«She’s my mother, sir, and she shall die free, if I 
caf’t do any thing else for her!’ 

“That satisfied me, and I changed my tone; willing- 
ly listened to his plans, and promised to befriend him 
in his filial search. 

“He feared to be recaptured if he-went South him- 
self, and hoped I could tell him of some one who could 
inquire and bargain for the old mother, better than 
himself. 

“T had many friends, and through them soon learned 
that Hetty was alive but very feeble, and that the 
young master who now owned her would not sell her, 
suspecting who was the real purchaser. 

“*Tell Jim to come and get her if he wants her,’ 
said the owner to my agent, and no price could tempt 
him to change his purpose. 

“Jim was much disheartened by this failure, and I 
thought he would give it up. But no; soon after my 
agent’s return Jim came to me again, saying ‘that he 
was going to get his mother himself, as there was no 
other way.’ 

“*But you may lose your own liberty and fail to win 
hers,’ I said, anxiously; for, much as I admired his de- 
votion, I feared its ill success. 

“<I don’t mean to fail, sir,’ he said quietly, but with 
an expression that silenced my doubts. 

“« ‘What does your wife say to this?’ I asked. 

“His face fell and his lips trembled, but he answered, 
steadily ,— : 

“‘She says “go.” It’s hard to leave ’em, but now 
mother knows I’m alive and waiting for her, it will be 
dreadful if I leave her to die down there in that mah’s 
hands. I’ll have her if I kill him getting her! ~ 

“As he said that, he set his teeth, and a savage fire 
gleamed an instant in his eyes. I could not wonder at 
it, nor reprove him, for I knew how I should feel if 
any man wronged me by such a cruel denial, and kept 
my old mother from ending her days in my safe and 
happy home. 

“I gave him my hand, my best wishes and something 
to help him on his way; then he left me with a few 
broken words of gratitude, and set bravely out on his 
dutiful but dangerous errand. 

“A long time passed and nothing was heard of Jim. 
His wife was almost sick with suspense, but to all my 
doubts and fears answered, hopefully,— 

“« Tt?s borne in on me powerful strong that Jim won’t 
fail! ’Pears like the Lord led him safe once, and I’m 
bound to believe He will again.’ 

“We knew wecould not expect letters, for Jim would 
not venture to write, as he meant to make his way un- 
suspected to the old plantation, and through some of 
his former friends notify Hetty of his presence, and 
urge her to escape with himif she was able. A rash 
plan, but it succeeded, for the Lord was on poor Jim’s 
side. 

“One stormy day, as I sat hard at work, in rushed 
little Washington, Jim’s oldest boy, with his eyes roll- 
ing, his white teeth shining and his woolly wig ina 
rampant state, as he cried out, joyfully,— 

“‘‘Daddy’s come, sir! daddy’s come! and the old 
woman! he’s got her. They come last night, and 
granny’s sick; and we’re right down tickled, and want 
you to come over quick, please!’ 

“Away I went, feeling inclined to dance and sing in 
spite of wind and rain. I’ve seen many happy faces in 
my life, but I never saw a happier one than Jim’s as he 
wrung my hand and pointed to the bed, exclaiming, 
with a triumpant smile,— 

* «<*There she is, sir, safe and free, thank God!’ 

“I langhed and cried together, for it was both a 
comic and a pathetic sight; that little, withered, brown 
old woman, blind, half childish, and so feeble she 
could hardly speak. She laid in state upon the best 








The child’s shouts and cries warned them of some 
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tains looped up with ribbons. There, under them, 
crowned by a fine, gay turban, was the weary, worn, 
old face, smiling placidly on that good son, who had 
risked both life and liberty to earn a little rest for the 
tired hands that kept groping to find and press his own, 
with a tender gratitude more eloquent than any words. 

“Tt was a touchiag story that he told me of his 
patient watch, the glad welcome of his mother, and 
her instant consent to go with him, even if she died on 
the way to freedom; the long, slow journey, with its 
many perils, hardships and delays; the rapid failure of 
old Hetty’s strength, and the tender haste with which 
Jim hurried her home, when once they touched free 
ortAnd now how eagerly he lavished his hard earnings 
upon his mother, as if much love and care could undo 
the wi rk of many bitter years! 

“Tt was evident that the poor soul would not long 
enjoy her late won liberty. The thought of this sad- 
dened my face unconsciously as I looked at her, serene- 

€ly taking her rest at last, and remembered how much 
her son had spent and dared to earn that little taste of 
peace for her. 

‘‘He read my thought, and answered it with a smile 
of beautiful content, as he held the withered old hand 
tenderly in his, saying, earnestly,— 

«I’m satisfied, sir, for I’ve kept my word, and mo- 
ther will die free.’ ” 





+o 


For the Companion. 


THE GYMNAST AND THE JAGUAR. 
‘ Concluded. 

“T reached the carob tree,”’ said the gymnast, resum- 
ing his story the next time I met him, “reached it in 
ample time, for the jaguar was still a long distance off, 
as I could tell by his roars. The ground was so uneven 
that I could not see him, but I heard him often enough. 

“The tree was tall and slim; therein lay its value, 
you comprehend. 
away up at the top, and none but a trained climber 
could ever have got up. But climbing isa part of my 
trade, you know. I went up into that tree lively, I can 
tell you. It was far from a strong tree, and my climb- 
ing it made it shake and sway; but it was of tough 
wood, and I managed to get into the top. 

“Did you ever see a bird light on a hollyhock stalk? 
Then if you have, you know how the stalk will sway 
and quiver under the bird’s weight. Well, what that 
bird was to that hollyhock I was to that carob tree. It 
swayed and shook under my weight just like that hol- 
lyhock under that bird. But I knew the tree yas 
tough, and I didn’t feel afraid—not of that—my 
thoughts were on something else—very much more dan- 
gerous. 

“Yonder the jaguar came, bounding along on my 
track, smelling of the ground every now and then, like 
a pointer dog, and then setting up that appalling roar 
that no living man can hear without his flesh creeping. 
That’s a fact, sir,—whether the man is afraid or not, 
it’s a curious and well-known effect of the jaguar’s roar, 
that it makes the nerves tingle in that way that we call 
flesh-creeping. 

“When he had got within about fifty rods of the 
tree he seemed to lose the track. He got off to one side 
and paused, uncertain. He put his nose to the ground, 
snifling eagerly, and dashing around at lastin a fierce 
fury of rage at having lost my trail. He lashed his 
body with his long tail; he bounded about; he rent 
the air with his screams of anger; and altogether he 
would have been a splendid sight to look at, if I could 
have felt safe. But I knew he would presently get on 
my track, and then—well, I would not have bid very 
high on the chances of getting off, I assure you. 

“He was in a fine passion by this time; and in his 
circling about kept drawing nearer to me in the tree, 
though he had lost my trail. He wasa magnificent 
specimen of his kind—about two feet and a half high, 


and six feet long, without measuring his tail; his hide 
So 


a fierce yellow, spotted all over with dark rings. 
much I could see while he was quite a ways off. 
‘*At last he got the trail again, and being by this time 
perfeetly furious from being so long balked of his prey, 
he set up a wild screech that made me shiver, and no 
mistake. On he came, with great bounds, by the side 
of which a runaway horse wouldn’t stand the least 


show. 
‘‘A minute more and he saw me. 


“The next instant he had sprung forward and grabbed 
the tree with his huge paws, and was standing on his 
hind legs, staring up at me with his fierce, red eyes. 
The little tree trembled under the influence of the 
beast’s weight; and if ever you are up in a tree with a 
hungry, man-eating jaguar standing up against it, his 
fore paws a good eight feet up on the slender trunk, 
giving it a convulsive trembling that makes it seem to 
be a part of the jaguar’s own body, quivering with 
rage and blood-thirstiness—well, I hope you never will 
be, but if you are, you’ll know what I mean when I say 
that I felt like fainting and falling out of the tree to be 
eaten up. 

“Finding he couldn’t climb such a slender trunk, the 
jaguar got down, drew back a little, and gave one great 
leap at me. He couldn’t jump to where I was, though. 
But he struck the tree high up, and for an instant clung 
to it, bearing it over with his weight till I thought,— 
‘Ah, may the saints save us! my time has come!’ 

“But it was only for a moment. He fell down in a 
heap to the ground. 

“Then began a scene which never to his dying day 
will old Jorl forget. I lived years in the two hours of 
horrible suspense that followed. 

“Down under me the jaguarraged. Heswept around 
and around the tree, his red eyes fixed on me with an 
unrelaxing vigilance. Tired at last with this, he 
crouched down under the tree, roaring with fury at be- 
ing thus tantalized, fixed his eyes on mine and sat 
there, his red mouth gaping wide, showing his jagged 
rows of teeth, and his tail beating the ground. 

“My attitude in the branches of the tree was such a 
one that it began at last to tell on my overstrained mus- 
cles. I felt myself growing weaker and weaker. The 
jaguar’s eyes were exerting a sort of fascination over 


There was only a nest of branches’ 


“All of a sudden I began to pray; and asI prayed, my 
strength seemed to return to me, and the film that was 
gathering over my eyes to break away. 

“**Q) Father in heaven,’ I breathed, ‘save me from the 
jaws of the terrible man-eater; save me! save me!’ It 
was all I could mutter, for I was like a man who is 
sinking into a dream. 

“And all the time there sat the jaguar, his gaze rivet- 
ed on mine—his eyes seemed absolutely red with gore 
—blind to every thing in the world but the man whose 
blood he thirsted for, deaf to every sound, conscious 
only of his prey, and his rage at being baffled so long. 
«**Ah, my prayer is heard.’ 

“There came the swish of a lasso, which went over 
the beast’s neck suddenly and was drawn tight. 
“Swish! Another from the other side—drawn tight. 
“Then for the first time I tore my gaze away from 
the tiger’s blood-red eyes, and beheld my deliverers. 
“Juan! Pedro!’ I screamed aloud, and fell to laugh- 
ing immoderately. 

“<Jorl!’ came the answer. ‘Saved, comrade, saved! 
Climb down, Jorl, and slay your enemy.’ 
“I slid out of the tree like a monkey. 
my knife and approached the jaguar. 
“*Pull, Juan,’ I cried; ‘pull, Pedro.’ / 
“Drawn thus at opposite sides by the two lassoes, 
the jaguar reared, helpless, on his hind legs. I took 
my knife and plunged it into his side, and bounded 
back out of ‘the murderer’s’ way. He fell dead at my 
feet.” 


I whipped out 


WHAT THEN? 


An old man, crowned with honors nobly edrned, 

Once asked a youth what end in life he sought. 

The hopeful boy said, ‘‘I would first be learned; 
I would know all that all the schools e’er taught.”’ 

The old man gravely shook his head; 2 

“And when you’ve learned all this, what then?’’ he said. 


“Then,” said the boy, with all the warmth of youth, 
“I'd be a lawyer, learned and eloquent; 

Appearing always on the side ef truth, 

y mind would grow as thus ’twas early bent.” 
The old man sadly shook his head; 

“And when you've done all this, what then?”’ he said. 


“I will be famous,”’ said the hopeful boy; 

“Clients will pour upon me fees and briefs. 

’Twill be my pleasing task to bring back jo 

To homes and hearts near crushed by darkest griefs.”” 
But still the old man shook his reverend head; 
“And when all this is gained, what then?’’ he said. 


“And then I will be rich, and in old age 

I will withdraw from all this legal strife; 

Known in retirement as an honored sage, 

I'll pass the evening of an honored life.’’ 

Gravely again the old man shook his head; 

“And when you've done all this, what then?” he said. 


“And then! why, then I know that I must die. 
My body then must die, but not my fame; 
Surrounded by the fallen great I’ll lie, 

And far posterity will know my name.” 
Sadly the old man shook again his head; 

“And after all of this, what then?” he said. 


“And then, and then!”’ but ceased the boy to speak; 
His eye, abashed, fell downward to the sod; 

A silent tear dropped on each blooming cheek. 

The old man pointed silently to God, 

Then laid his hand upon the drooping head. 
‘Remember there’s a place beyond,”’ he said. 





For the Companion. 


HOW JACK MATHER LOST HIS LEGS. 
By Wirt Sikes. 
Last spring I was in the city of St. Louis, Mo. 
While walking about the town, noting its peculiarities, 
one afternoon, I came across a man who had no legs. 
He was waddling about on two short stumps, both his 
legs having been cut off almost close up to his body. 
He had a very jolly, round, red face, and on observ- 
ing me as I stopped to look at him, he gave me a good- 
natured nod, as much as to say, What do you think 
of this? 
But as he continued shuffling along with the aid of 
two short crutches under his arms, I did not speak to 
him, but went my way. 
A week later, I embarked on board a Mississippi 
steamer at the city of Quincy, Ill., for a trip up the 
great river to Minnesota. On the boat whom should I 
meet but the no-legged man of St. Louis? 
He knew me, it seemed, and nodded again, and 
thig time I fell into conversation with him. 
, “You came up by railroad, I suppose,” said he. 
“Yes,” I replied; “I had business at Springfield, and 
came around that way.” 
“IT don’t like railroads, myself,” said the no-legged 
man; “it bothers me to get on and off, you know. I 
travel by steamboat, always. As for those backwoods 
towns, like Springfield, I don’t care for’em. I stick to 
the water. I have to, you know;” and he winked 
and tapped his stumps, good-naturedly. 
I found that his name was Mather—Jack Mather, he 
called himself, always—and we had not been long ac- 
quainted before he told me how he lost his legs. 
“T was one of the first settlers in the State of Minne- 
sota,” said he; “‘at least, in that part of it where I 
bought my lands. It was all a howling wilderness, 
then—I’ve often heard it howl, myself. Nothing but 
woods where I built my hut, all alone—no houses, no 
people, no wife, no babies, no nothing, but me and 
the woods. 
“We got along very nicely together for a while, me 
and the trees. My only neighbor was old Bill Martin, 
three miles further down the river; he had a wife, and 
a smart one she was. She’s dead, now, God bless her! 
‘“‘Well, one day I was out chopping. I had my legs 
then, you know, and I could chop a lively chore, if I 
do say it. I was out chopping, and a tree fell down on 
me—an immense butternut, it was, with a trunk three 
foot thick. It caught my legs; yes, sir, pinned me to 
the ground snug and fast. 
“You may fancy how I felt!—three miles from any 
living being, pinned down with a tree across both legs, 
and suffering agonies. 
“To add to the dreadful state of things, a furious 
storm set in. The winds howled through the forest; 
limbs were torn off and trees were blown down, and 
I expected every minute to see another tree come down 
on my head and put me out of my pain. 





me, you see, as a serpent does over a bird. 
take my eyes off his; I couldn’t change my position 


without great danger of falling; and I began to mutter | hear me, away down to his cabin, where he was doubt- 


to myself, like a man who is going crazy. 


I couldn’t | 


“Then it begun to grow dark, and I begun to shriek 
and yell. I don’t know exactly what I did it for—I 
couldn’t have imagined Bill Martin was a-going to 


caught in the same way, I expect you will yell as hard 
as I did. 

“The night came down on me quick; it was dark as 
Egypt; the winds howled and the rain fell strong and 
steady. 

“How. that terrible night passed, I hardly know. I 
expect I was delirious a good part of the time—out of 
my head completely. I know I screamed myself hoarse, 
and that I didn’t fall asleep at all. Poor chance for 
a man to sleep, with the lower half of him crushed like 
that. 

“The morning came at last, though I more than once 
made up my mind that it would nevercome. Itseemed 
as if that night was a week long, at the smallest calcu- 
lation. 

“As soon as day broke, I begun to get calmer. The 
storm had gone down, and a hope had took up a lodg- 
ing in my wretched breast, that old Bill would come 
up my way that very day and rescue me. But I may 
as well tell you that he didn’t come—he nor no one 
else. 

“Looking around me where I lay, when it had grown 
broad daylight again, my eye lit on my axe. It lay 
within reach of my hand, and I grabbed it with a cry 
of hope. I couldn’t stir off my back, but as soon as I 
felt that axe in my hand I made up my mind. 

“T would cut myself free, or die in trying. 

“There wasn’t much chance of my getting out alive, 
you will say, but adrowning man will catch at a straw. 

“Flat on my back as I lay, I commenced cutting into 
that tree. Every stroke I made seemed to settle the 
tree down on to me heavier and heavier, and I saw it 
was crushing my legs to jelly. 

“But I stuck at it, pegging away as well as I could— 
left stroke, right stroke, left, right—slow but sure, like 
a mouse eating a hole through a three-foot wall. 

“Night came down and found me with the tree only 
half eut in two. 

‘‘Another long week, (as it seemed) of darkness and 
agony, and with the morning I begun again—left stroke, 
right stroke, left, right,—and at sundown the tree 
cracked and fell apart. 

“T didn’t wait till the next morning before dragging 
mystif out, I promise you. More dead than alive I 
was when I had got free from that terrible trap; and 
by that time it was dark again. 

“What should I donow? It wasno use going to my 
cabin. I knew I should die there. 

“T made up my mind to go to Bill Martin’s. 

“On my hands and knees, I was going to say—but, 
come to think of it, my knees were useless—on my 
hands and elbows, to say true, I dragged myself 
through the woods all them three miles, to Bill Mar- 
tin’s cabin, in the dark night. ° 

“It was morning whenI got there. Slow work! I tell 
you, sir, I had to fight against death every inch of that 
journey. 

“They put me to bed. Bill’s wife did Her best for me 
—an angel she was, if ever one wore calico. 

“Bill mounted his nag and gallopped off to the near- 
est settlement, and brought back the doctor. He cut 
off my legs and I got well; but it was a tough pull and 
I was a long time a-doing of it.” 

“A wonderful story,” said I, when Jack had fin- 
ished. 

‘ Strange, but true,” said Jack, with one of his dry 
laughs; “but if yowdon’t believe it, look at the stumps.” 

I afterward learned that the story was fully credited 
by all Jack Mather’s neighbors, among whom he was 
greatly esteemed. He was now a man of considerable 
wealth, having “‘hung on” to his land till a city was 
built on it, and it became of great value. He now 
spent the greater part of his time in travelling up and 
down the Mississippi River on the steamboats. 

“There is good living on these boats,” he said to me, 
“and I’m as much at home on them as I am on shore. 
I haven’t been out of sight of this stream for ten years 
past, and I’ve travelled up and down it, from one end 
to the other, a score of times, or more; but I like this 
part of the river best.” 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
AUNT HANNAHB’S STORY. 


“T never in all my life was so beat!”’ said Aunt Han- 
nah, telling her story. “It was evening when he tot 
in, a tall, gentlemanly looking fellow, with a hand- 
some, sad face, who seemed to be quite alone, though 
two rough looking men spoke to him just as he came 
up to my seat, and then kinder slunk into the seat be- 
hind. The cars was crowded every where, but jest 
where I and my carpet-bag set, and as I had some 
pretty nice glass ware in that, I hated to put it on the 
floor. 

“Can I sit here, madam?’ he asked, with sucha 
pleasant smile. 

“‘Sartingly,’ says I; ‘if you’ve a mind to lift that 
hefty carpet-bag.’ 

«In consequence to an injury in both my hands,’ 
says he,— 

«QO, law suz,’ says I, ‘you’ve been wounded;’ and 
was jest perceeding to lift the bag, when one of the 
rough men back of us, says he, ‘I'll lift it, ma’am;’ and 
then the two laughed, very ill-manneredly, I must 
confess. 

“Well, the bag was put down, and the stranger he 
set down. I must say he was an uncommonly hand- 
some man; and somehow, in consequence of his 
wounds, I took a sort of motherly interest in him, 
and when he begun talking about Rossville and Ross- 
ville people, why, I felt as if I’d knowed him twenty 
years. 

‘He talked in a low, sweet, beautiful voice—said he 
knew old Elder Sharpe’s family, and thought Rosaline, 
the eldest daughter, was an uncommonly lovely char- 
acter. He told me all about the revival there last win- 
ter, when I was in Boston, and you’d certingly thought 
him the piousest young man that ever was. 

“T asked him how he had got wounded, and he said 
in consequence of a fire—and O! he did describe it 
beautiful; how the mother appealed to him to save her 
child, and how he run through the flames till his very 
whiskers were scorched, and snatched the infant from 
its bed. Well, I never tras so took down! 





less cating his supper by that time—but if ever you get 





“And when I found he knew Belindy and Belindy’s 





niece of mine that was married in Saratogy, and they 
tell me that she had six bridesmaids, though where she 
put ’em all, I don’t see; and he said that Belindy’s 
folks lived in style, since they struck ile; and then he 
give me a description of the house, and I must Say J 
was suprised at the extravagance. The furniture is aj) 
silk and satin, and the lace curtains cost hundreds of 
dollars for every window. Belindy was raised q poor 
girl, but then she was handsome, and some folks hag 
better be handsome than rich, for if they’re rich 
they’re married for their money. ; 
“I asked him what he’d got on his hands, and when 
Irecommended Davis’ Pain Killer, the two unmannerly 
men behind me burst out into a laugh, and I coulq 
hear one of ’em say, ‘He’s got something Stronger than 
that on ’em.’ It didn’t trouble me much, though, for 
they weren’t gentlemen, it was plain to be seen. 
“By-and-by, just as I was in the middle of telling 
him how curious Uncle Bennet’s family all took the 
measles, and how we didn’t never expect Samuel John. 
son Bennet to recover, and even had his grave-clothes 
made, the cars stopped at a station, and the two men 
said, ‘Here we are!’ and tapped the gentleman with the 
cloak, on the shoulder. 

“Then they all got out; but the young man, he gaye 
me avery polite bow, andI told him that I was sorry 
to part with him. Presently Cousin Jenkins came up 
and took a seat next to me. 

“Why, Ned,’ says I, ‘I didn’t know you was here!’ 
“Nor I,’ says he, ‘that you was; though I s’poseq 
from the description, it must be you.’ 

“‘What do you mean?’ says I—‘what description” 
“Why, of the two p’licemen that just got out with g 
notorious burglar,’ says he. 

““*Goodness,’ says J, ‘you don’t mean’—and I dove 
into my pocket for my smelling-salts, for I felt as if | 
was goin’ to faint, sure. 

“**How did you like him?’ says he. 

“Cousin Ned,’ says I, solemn, ‘do you mean the 
young man with the burnt hands, who saved the lifeof 
a beautiful and idolized’— 

“Nonsense,” says he, ‘the fellow couldn’t use his 
hands because he had on a pair of bracelets, such as 
vulgar people call handcuffs. He’s on his way tobe 
tried—and convicted and sentenced. Why, he’s the 
greatest thief in L. county.’ 

“T thought I should a died. I jest wanted the floor 
to open and swaller me. But it taught me a lesson, 
girls, you may be sure. I’m always careful, now, how 
I talk to strangers.” ALma. 
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For the Companion. 
WHICH WAS THE WISER? 


“Are you going to study Latin, Sue?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Susan Abbot, with a dis- 
mal sigh, ‘‘mother wants me to.” 

“So am I!” said Lottie Brensen, with a glad tone. 
“Father says he wouldn’t have one of his girls fail of 
a thorough knowledge of Latin, on any account. He 
says we shall understand English so much better 
for it.” 

“What a curious notion!” said Sasan, sneeringly. 
“Understand English by learning Latin! I am glad 
that I understand English already, and haven’t got to 
wade through a stupid Latin grammar before I know 
my own tongue.” 

Lottie’s face flushed and a quick reply sprang to her 
lips; but the thought of*her father’s gentle forbearance 
kept her silent. She was satisfied to be guided by his 
opinion, rather than by Susan Abbot’s, as she thought 
him the wiser of the two. So both of the girls began 
Latin. 

Susan Abbot ground slowly through the first partof 
the grammar with many murmurs and frettings, ex 
claiming, at every turn, “I should like to know what 
good this is going to do me?” She limped slowly 
through the five declensions; stumbled over the adjec- 
tives, and flougdered helplessly about among the pro 
nouns; but when she reached the verbs, she came tos 
dead halt. 

“T cannot learn this horrid ‘Sum,’ and I won’t,” she 
said, determinedly. “It is perfect nonsense to stuff my 
brain with such things! What good can it do?” 

And by her entreaties, and tears, and assertions that 
her head ached terribly all the time from her intense 
study, and that she should surely die if she went 00 
with her Latin, Mrs. Abbot was persuaded to writes 
note to the teacher, asking that Susan might be excused 
from the Latin class for the future. At this happy 
event Susan snapped her fingers and danced about the 
room with delight, and felt no little self-complacency 
at her shrewd management. 

Meanwhile Lottie Brensen studied with a good will. 
She could not see yet how she was ever going to use 
what she learned, but she had faith in her father’s %& 
surance, and common sense enough to know that one 
who is climbing a hill must not expect to get the full 
prospect before reaching the top. So Lottie worked 
away—mastered the five declensions, made herself 
familiar with the adjectives, and although a little con 
fused among the pronouns, did not rest until she knew 
every one perfectly. The habit of thorough study 
helped her to acquire the verbs with comparative ease, 
and when she emerged from the darkness of the gram 
mar into translating, and began to see the reason for 
every thing, she was happy indeed. Her thorough 
knowledge of her grammar made translation all the 
simpler and easier, and the farther she advanced the 
more delightful it became. So Lottie went on from one 
book to another, until she was acknowledged by all to 
be the finest Latin scholar in the school. Indeed, Mr. 
Carter said he had never had a pupil who was so thor 
oughly groynded in the grammar, or who could tran* 
late the most difficult odes of Horace with such eas 
and elegance. 

Time flew away, and Lottie and Susan left school 


and pleasing, and fond of society, and wished to 
nicely and prettily, as every woman should. Wi 
Susan, indeed, the love of dress had become a passio? 


thing higher and better, cared only enough for the ap 





husband, that was a treat, to be sure. Belindy’s a 


Mr. Brensen were in easy circumstances. 


with high hopes for the future. Both were graceful, 


but Lottie, who had learned to interest herself in some 


pearance to be always lady-like, and faultlessly — 
Each could indulge her taste; as both Mr. Abbot 
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ot suddenly & dark cloud gathered in the sky. A 
sje defalcation was discovered in a New York 
which swept away the fortunes of both; and 
and Lottie were thrown upon their own resources 
ery thing but the very necessaries of life. 
vitie WAS hopeful and brave, for an earnest worker 
‘erally self-reliant; but poor Susan was over- 
med. Being involved at the same time, in the 
trouble, they were naturally drawn more togeth- 
wd spent many hours in thinking and debating 
:todo; Lottie always saying, “J shall go to work, 
can get work;” and poor Susan moaning, “O, what 
od 
oe were sitting together thus one day, Mr. Car- 
atered with a bright face. 
pave good news for you, Miss Brensen,” he ex- 
ned. “I have just received an application from 
Seminary, for a fine Latin teacher, and I can 
of no one whom I can recommend more heartily 
.you. The salary will be six hundred dollars a year, 
. your board; and I know enough of the place to 
you that your home will be delightful, and that 
yill have every comfort.” 
ottie’s eyes sparkled; but Sue burst into tears. 
yr. Carter,” she cried, “have you nothing for me i 
«s” he said, hesitatingly. “I am sorry, Miss Ab- 
that you did not apply yourself more closely to 
books while you were at school. Of course you 
not command any thing like such a position, now, 
there is a district school which I can offer you—of 
young scholars, chiefly Irish—which will bring 
ive dollars a week.” 
isan sobbed and cried with chagrin and mortifica- 
» but five dollars a week was better than nothing, 
de reluctantly took the district school and the 


ore DAY. 

aa herself admired and beloved as a teach- 

sod was able, not only to provide for herself, but to 
ure many comforts and luxuries for her beloved 

her and mother in their old age. And she used 
to say, “O, father, how I thank you for advising 
to study Latin !”” WwW. H. P. 


THE ARCHER. 


There is a little archer, 
Whom I have never seen, 
But [ have felt his arrows, 
And they are swift and keen: 
My path he ever watches, 
hatever way I take; 
My ear he often catches, 
Whenever I’m awake. 


“Take care my bow and arrows!’’ 
I often hear him shout; 

And only by much praying 
I get his arrows out: 

There never was an archer 
Could strike a dart so deep; 

Aad none that he has wounded 
Can put his heart to sleep. 


Treat him with slight and scorning, 
Heed not the deeds of wrong, 
You'll find before the morning 
The wakeful night is long: 
The couch you cannot soften, 
For thorns disturb your rest; 
The clock will strike too often, 
And darts fly through the breast. 


Most friendly is this archer 
To those who love the right: 
He goes with such to bless them, 
Through all the day and night. 
Once I was sitting, thinking, 
And very near he came, 
And said, in gentle whisper, 
That Conscience was his name. 
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NATIONAL BATHING. 


te Turks and Arabs have practised the custom of 
ling more than any other nation—a fact which is 
ibuted to the warmth of their country, and to their 
isious institutions. The laws of Mohammed ordain 
Prayers daily, and an ablution of the face, hands 
lfeet before each of them. There are many other 
sions for bathing, and the public bath is as sure to 
found in every village as the mosque. 
Turkish bath is conducted thus: 
person first remains ina hot room until he be- 
‘0 perspire profusely, during which time he drinks 
i water, and wets his Head with it. He is then 
td with wool and soap, after which he enters one 
the deep tubs of warm water with which the build- 
furnished, on leaving which he is drenched with 
‘water thrown over him in small brazen saucers. 
0 frequent the bath is even a greater obligation than 
0 to the mosque, and itis customary for the women 
mike it an occasion of reunions, and after bathing 
take coffee together. 
temodern Turkish and Arab baths show the indo- 
t and effeminate tastes of the people; but there are 
mains of old Arab baths built at the time of the 
‘rsh conquest in Barcelona, Grenada, and other 
s of Spain, which have a more splendid though 
, luxurious character, and indicate a more vigorous 
tonal spirit. 
1 India, also, there are public baths which are asso- 
(with the practice of shampooing. The bather 
“tended upon a plank, and an attendant pours hot 


tet Over him, presses and bends the various parts of 
body, cracks all the joints, and continues this oper- 
“ of Pouring, pulling and pressing for about half 
our. He is then rubbed briskly with a soft brush, 
» Soap and perfumes, rests for an hour, and wakes 


Sorated and refreshed. 


" women in India take great pleasure in being 
beer by their slaves. Europeans, both ladies 
—_ lemen, ‘agree in saying that it is most agree- 
. Tefreshing—in fact, the only real way to enjoy 


P Egypt, public bathing is a very complicated affair. 
‘ather, having left his clothes in the reception- 
» walks through a long, gradually-warmed pas- 
to the Spacious bathing-room, in which the 
ah boiling water and the perfumes of burning 
beste combined. He then reclines upon a kind 
ck, and, when he has perspired sufficiently, 


> In 


*peration of shampooing is performed upon him 
h aking 


“sd With warm 
Pen 







Passes into an adjoining room, where his head 
covered with soap lather, and his body 
of pomatum. In two other rooms he is 
and cold water; and he returns to 
air as he entered, through a long passage, the 


pense for passing through is aboutis. 6d.; but the 
Egyptian populace generally prefer to bathe themselves, 
or to take a partial course in the public baths. 

The Northern nations have also their peculiar usages 
in respect to bathing. The Russians are great bath- 
ers, the higher classes having bathing-rooms in their 
houses; the poorer people frequent the public bath. 
The Russian bath consists of perspiration, friction, and 
successive ablutions in hot and cold water. The poor- 
est of all, however, adopt asimpler method. They re- 
main in the bathing-room only till they are in a pro- 
fuse perspiration, when they run out and throw them- 
selves—perhaps through a crust of ice—into the near- 
est stream or pond, thus exposing themselves to the 
extremes of temperature. 

Among the Russians in Siberia the bath is especially 
in use as a means of driving off the effects of a violent 
cold, and preventing fever. 

In Lapland vapor-baths are much used. The bather 
is placed on an elevated platform, and vapor produced 
by throwing water on heated stones beneath, after 
which the bather is well whipped with twigs by female 
attendants. 

Modern nations have not generally adopted the use 
of the bath; yet it is less neglected now than formerly, 
and public baths are formed in most European cities 
and towns. 





For the Companion. 
WIDE-AWAKE GEESE. 


A gentleman living in New England, the happy 
owner of a flourishing field of buckwheat, was dis- 
tressed to find that thieves of some description had at- 
tacked his grain-field. 

Careful investigation during the day could give no 
clue to the whereabouts of the depredators, until one 
“scout,’”’ more observing than the rest, discovered what 
he was convinced were “‘goose-prints.” 

During the day the two flocks belonging in the 
neighborhood jogged about in the old-time fashion, 
visiting their accustomed baunts, and never so much 
as winking towards the tempting field. 

Our enterprising “picket,” deciding upon a night- 
watch, settled himself “in ambush” where he could 
keep an eye on both families. And just at the witch- 
ing hour of twelve, almost to a minute, one flock, re- 
freshed by early slumber, rose en masse, and in per- 
fect silence, without so much as a sign or signal, start- 
ed out upon a midnight raid. 

One by one, solemnly, steadily, stealthily they strode 
on,—not the faintest ‘“‘gobble,” as in Indian file they 
passed in the shadow of the fence down one field, then 
turned, and moved quietly up a gentle ascent until they 
reached the buckwheat “lot.” 

A bit of the fence, exactly at the extremity, had been 
broken—here was a way of ingress, too small, far too 
small for them to squeeze comfortably through—but 
the bait was tempting, and so they squeezed un-com- 
fortably. It must have hurt them prodigiously, espe- 
cially upon their return. 

Having feasted, they turned towards home—down 
the gently sloping hill-side—back again under the 
friendly shadow of the rail fence, treading lightly over 
the dewy grass; never a chatter, never a “‘hiss’”—until, 
reaching the place “from whence they did set out,”’ 
they tucked up their innocent bills and flitted off to 
dreamland. 

To make the matter sure, the faithful watcher looked 
after them the second night. The same programme 
was followed out to the very letter. 

Now who can tell who found out that the fence was 
broken? Who told them to “see how the land lay?” 
Who told them to keep still and never whimper, or 
nudge, or wink to each other during the perilous ex- 
cursion? 

This is not all! The third night, the enterprising 
young man on police duty adroitly interfered with 
goosey’s arrangements, by filling up with a heavy 
stone the open fence corner. But goosey never found 
it out until that point in the nightly tramp had been 
reached, Goose number one was immensely surprised 
at the turn events had taken; poked out an inquiring 
bill, examined this way and that, and finally, convinced 
that insurmountable difficulties werein the way, grave- 
ly and solemnly turned about on the homeward march. 
The ban of silence was upon them all. No gleam of 
intelligence telegraphs the sad truth to the long line of 
hungry expectants. Number one passes silently down 
the waiting “‘chain of ghosts,” and, ‘‘a sadder” and we 
doubt not “a wiser” goose, completed the return trip. 
Number two followed suit, in every minute particu- 
lar, doing exactly as had its illustrious predecessor—and 
each and all—preferring personal experience and indi- 
vidual conviction—in turn satisfied themselves that 
they were fairly check-mated, and then retreated in good 
order, and, reaching their own quarters, settled them- 
selves to slumber as innocently as if they had been 
abroad on some holiday excursion. y 2. 


4a 
es 


COULDN’T EAT IT. 


Custom educates taste and appetite. A Chinaman 
relishes a rat, and turns up his nose at roast beef. 
The Italians enjoy a soup made of the extremities of 
turkeys, and chickens’ legs, and indulge in puddings of 
ground chestnuts, but are appalled at the sight of milk 
toast, squash pie, or buckwheat cakes. A correspond- 
ent writing of Italian peculiarities, says: 


It is, however, quite as incredible to us that the 
Italians do not like some of the dishes of which we 
Americans are so fond. The winter that we resided in 
Rome we became so weary of Italian cooking that we 
decided to have a general overturning of established 
rules, and commence anew by teaching our padrone to 
make cream toast for breakfast. But neither he nor 
any of his family could comprehend any such strange 
arrangement of bread toast, flour and cream. So we 
made it ourselves.* When the delicious platter full was 
ready for the table, we wished them to take part of it 
for themselves—and I shall never forget the comical 
look of fright with which la padrone drew her little 
children around her, vehemently shaking her head, 
while the padrone, with a grim smile, rubbed his chest 
and said,— 

“Ah! Signora, that must be very bad for the 
stomach!” 

And although we frequently made it during the win- 











of which is graduated. The whole ex- 
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CHRISTOPHER AND FIDO. 

School was done, but the boys were lingering in the 
yard, talking over their plans for to-morrow’s holiday. 

“T shall go strawberrying,” said Dick Towne. “Up 
by the railroad bridge they’ re thick as spatters.” 

‘‘What are you going to do?” said one of the big 
boys to little Christopher, who was lingering near the 
group. 

“T don’t know,” said Christopher, stooping to pat 
the head of his little black and white spaniel. ‘I guess 
Fido and I will play something together.” 

“©, he’ll catch turtles, for turtle soup,” said Dick. 
Christopher reddened, for that was a sore subject. 

“What’ll you swap Fido for, Chris?” said Johnny 
Mackay. , 

“O not for any thing in the world,” said Christopher, 
aghast at the bare idea of swapping Fido. Why, he 
would as soon think of swapping his little sister. 

“O no,” sneered Dick Towne, “Fido could help him 
hunt mud turtles.” 

Little Chris tried to turn the subject. 
Miss Trott’s Brimstone!” he exclaimed. 

Miss Trott and her yellow cat lived in the red cot- 
tage close by the school-house, and the boys, who hated 
both, had named the cat ‘‘Brimstone.” 

Just now she was gliding along under the apple tree, 
and her green eyes were fastened on a poor young rob- 
in who was taking his first journey from home. 

Only a few weeks ago he had opened his eyes and 
his yellow bill for the first time, up in the apple tree, 
among the pink blossoms, and all through his short 
life he had been cared for most tenderly, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robin. To-day they had thought him and his 
brothers old enough for their first lesson in flying; so 
the brown nest was empty. 

Papa and Mamma Robin were flying about in sad 
distress—crying, and telling him, in bird language, to 
come up in the tree, “quick, quick, quick!” But little 
speckled breast only chirped and stayed on the ground, 
Brimstone all the while gliding nearer and nearer, with 
her green eyes glaring and her hungry mouth twitch- 
ing. 

“Just look at Miss Trott’s Brimstone,” said Christo- 
pher. 

“Sure enough,” said Johnny; ‘‘she’ll have that speck- 
led fellow.” 

“Scat! scat!’ shouted the boys. 

“After her, Fido,” said Johnny. 

But they were too late. Little speckled breast was 
in her cruel mouth, and a pair of brown wings were 
fluttering outside. 

Fido was after her, though, nothing loth, and then 
began a race round the school-house and over the wall, 
while Brims ‘one still held the bird in her mouth, and 
the boys pursued with shouts and yells. 

Little Chris, in his eagerness, picked up a bat to 
throw at her. ‘ 

Of course it missed the cat, but flew, instead, straight 
at Miss Trott’s kitchen window. 

Crash, crash! How the glass flew? But Brimstone 
was quick enough to see the opening, and in she darted 
at the broken window, upsetting Miss Trott’s work-bas- 
ket, and sending the contents over the floor. 

“Here, Fido, here, sir,” screamed little Chris; but it 
was too late. Fido, with more zeal than prudence, had 
made a flying leap in at the deadly breach. 

There was a mingling of sounds inside—the barking 
and yelping of the dog, the spitting of the cat, and Miss 
Trott’s scolding voice over all. Then the door opened 
and Miss Trott came out, looking black as a thunder 
cloud. 

“Whose dog is that?” said she. 


“Just look at 


“Very well,’ said Miss Trott, “if I don’t know 
mighty quick, that dog won’t see daylight again.” 

“T threw it,” said Christopher, looking as scared and 
as white as his tanned face would allow—“‘but I didn’t 
mean to break your window. Mayn’t I have Fido?” 
for poor Fido could be heard scratching and whining 
piteously. 

“You threw it, did you? Well, you meant to hit my 
cat, and you might have killed me, and then you 
would have been hung —served you right, too! Nowif 
you don’t bring me half-a dollar in just no time, to 
pay for my window, that ugly dog of yours won’t live 
long, I tell you’—and she.went in and slammed the 





ter, we could never induce them to taste it or learn to 
make it. ; 


r 


Fear and love lent wings to little Christopher’s feet 
as he ran home for that half dollar. He had it of his 
very own, forhe had been saving it up little by little to 
buy a new collar for Fido. But what would be the use of 
a new collar, if he had no Fido to wear it?—dear, dar- 
ling Fido, that grandpa gave him on his last birthday, 
and who had made him almost resigned to having 
grandpa’s long name—dear, cunning Fido, who could 
stand on his hind legs and shake hands like any body! 
He couldn’t stop to tell mamma, so he ran up the 
back stairs, seized his money box in his chubby, sun- 
burnt hands, and was back at Miss Trott’s door before 
she had done scolding about “those plaguing boys.” 
He was almost afraid to knock, but Fido heard him 
and began to whine, and that gave him courage. 
“‘Here’s the half dollar,” said he. ‘Please may I have 
Fido?” 

Miss Trott’s cross face unbent a little as she saw the 
small hoard of money. Perhaps, after all, there was a 
soft place in her heart somewhere, for she pushed back 
the money box, and said, more gently than Christopher 
ever heard her speak, “I won’t take your money, I 


guess!’’ 


“But mayn’t I have Fido?” said he. 
For answer she opened an inner door and Fido rushed 


out like a small avalanche, almost knocking Christo- 
pher off his legs. 


“O, thank you, ma’am,” said Christopher, “and I'm 


sorry I broke your window!” 


He was running off, but came back to ask, “Did the 


bird get killed?” 


“No,” said Miss Trott, “I took it away from the cat, 


and it didn’t seem much hurt. I let him fly.” 


“You were real good,” said little Christopher, 


warmly. 


It was a new sensation to Miss Trott to be called 
“real good,” by any body, and she liked it. 

“O, I’m not so bad, child,” said she, ‘‘only I get mad 
quick, and you boys are so provoking. Would you,” 
she said, hesitatingly—“‘would you likea doughnut?” 
Was there ever a boy just out of school who wouldn’t 
like a doughnut? Not Christopher, certainly. 
“Thank you, ma’am,”’ said he, “I like them;’ and 
to the surprise of both parties, the boy went away eat- 
ing, with great relish, one of Miss Trott’s big, twisted 
doughnuts. 

All’s well that ends well. The birdie wasn’t killea— 
Fido was not hurt—and Christopher found out that 
Miss Trott was “real good,” only she “got mad quick.” 
Of course he told the story to the other boys, and 
somehow it happened that from that day there was a 
different feeling between Miss Trott and the school 
children. 

Her twisted doughnuts got into a habit of going 
from her pantry window into their pockets, and instead 
of teasing her life out, it was no unusual thing to hear 
them shouting, “Hurrah for Miss Trott!” N. L. E. 





You often say, “How much good | would do with 
my money if I were as rich as this man, or the other!” 
How much good do you do now with what you have? 
“O if I only had time, what would I not learn!” says 
another. How do you spend the time you have? 





Sports and Pastimes. 


o 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Why has this done you an ill turn? 
; 2. 


A word of nine letters, and a famous battle. 
My 9,6, 7, 8 is a journey. 

My 9, 3, 4 is a metal. 

My 5, 6, 7, 9 is a foreign title. 

My 1, 9, 9, 1, 3, 4 is to get. 

My 8, 7, 6, 9 is defeat. 

My 5, 8, 1,2 is a rock. 

My 2, 7, 4, is a weapon. 


3. 


My /irst is in every house. 
My second is a limit. 

My third is a preposition. 

My fourth is a question. 

My whole is formed by two. 


4. 


I am a seed; transpose me, and I gather; again transpose 
and I am a fruit; again, and I cut. 


My /irst is direct. 
My second is a road. 
My whole is immediately. 


6. 
Word Square. 


‘“‘He belongs to Capt. Columbus,” said Dick. . Thought.” , . ea 
“‘Won’t you please let him come out?” said Christo- meneuniiaiins 

pher. . 
“Who threw that bat?” oatuar a by losing an eye has nothing but a 
No answer. 


What room in the house reminds you of a troublesome 
complaint? The room attic. 

Why do so many people in China travel on foot? Be- 
cause there is only one Cochin China. 

What is the difference between the Prince of Wales, a 
bald-headed man, an orphan or agorilla? The prince is an 
heir — the bald man has no hair apparent, the or- 
phan has nary parent, and the gorilla has a hairy parent. 

What fort should be strengthened? Fort-night; as it is 
too weak (two weeks). 

What would be necessary to take all the snuff in the world 
at one pinch?”” No one knows—(no one nose). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A boy intent on continuing to excel in penmanship 
should persevere in writing the same word over and over 





door behind her. 


care 
2. Albany. 


with o 
8. Speculate. 4. Desperando. 
5. Hemlock. 6. Plover—lover—over, &c. 
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For the Companion. 
TALES OF SUPERSTITION---No. III. 
AN OLD ENGLISH WITCH STORY. 

Witchcraft is a superstition of very ancient date, 
although the term witch, as used in the Scriptures and 
in other primitive writings, frequently means a poisoner. 

King James I. believed in witches, and the very 
name of witchcraft was a terror to him. Under his 
reign and the reign of Charles I., witchcraft became in 
England the prevailing superstition. 

There were times when the excitement concerning 
witches was so violent in England, that almost any old 
woman whom disease or infirmities had rendered un- 
sightly, was liable to fall under the suspicion of witch 
craft. Then, after a trial as senseless and as ridiculous 
as the charge, she was hustled off to suffer a most pain- 
ful death. 

The evil one, according to an old English supersti- 
tion, used to set his mark on all true witches, and that 
part of the body where the stigma was placed, was in- 
sensible to pain. Hence a true witch might be discov- 
ered by pricking her with pins. 

Pricking became a profession in Scotland during the 
earlier part of the seventeeth century, anda class of 
execrable fellows called prickers, filled their slender 
purses by going from place to place, and sticking pins 
into helpless old women. 

The supposed witches often lost their fortitude under 
the torture, and confessed themselves guilty of what- 
ever they were accused of. Being condemned by their 
own words, it only remained to put them to death. 

A vile monster by the name of Hopkins, who be- 
came rich by going from town to town and pretending 
to detect witches, used to bind suspected persons hand 
and foot, and cast them into the river. He said that 
true witches renounced their baptism, and therefore, 
water would reject them and they would float. Hence, 
when the accused floated, as commonly was the case, 
she was adjudged as guilty, and was taken from the 
water to be hung. 

This wretch, after a notorious career, fell into disre- 
pute, the people reasoning that he himself must be in 
the confidence of bad spirits, else he would not know 
so readily who were witches and who were not. 

They @solved to measure him by his own standard, 
by casting him into the river in order to see if his body 
would sink or swim. The result was that he floated, 
and being found a wizard by his own test, his miser- 
able end was made to verify the Scripture: “In such 
measure as ye mete, it shall be measured to y:.u again.” 

The following trustworthy story, the outlines of 
which we gather from Sir Walter Scott, presents a fair 
picture of witchcraft in England, not long before the 
commonwealth : 

About the year 1634, a boy by the name of Edmund 
Robinson, the son of an ignorant and superstitious 
man living in Pendle Forest, began to make a great 
stir in the vicinity of the place where he lived, by re- 
lating some very remarkable circumstances which he 
claimed to have seen. 

He said that he wandered forth into the woods one 
day to gather wild fruit, when he chanced to meet in a 
retired glade, two greyhounds. Thinking to have a 
bit of sport, he started a hare from a thicket, and tried 
to induce the greyhounds to give chase; but, contrary 
to the instincts of such animals, they allowed the hare 
to escape without any attempt to molest it. 

He was very angry, and seizing a stick, was about to 
beat one of the hounds, when suddenly the animal 
started up before him in the form of a woman, whom 
he presently recognized as a certain Dame Dickenson, 
the wife of a neighbor. The other hound as suddenly 
changed into a little boy. 

Dame Dickenson seemed much chagrined at the dis- 
covery, and told young Rebinson that she would give 
him asum of money, if he would promise not to dis- 
close what he had seen. He replied,— 

“Nay, thou art a witch.” 

The dame, without farther parley, took a bridle from 
her pocket, and shaking it over the head of the little 
boy by her side, changed him into a horse. She seized 
young Robinson, and mounting the steed, gallopped 
away. 

They came to an obscure building in the forest, and 
on entering with the dame, Robinson beheld an assem- 
bly of witches making frightful faces, and performing 
mysterious incantations. They would take hold of a 
halter, make hideous faces, and give a pull, when there 
would suddenly appear before them roast meat, por- 
ringers of milk, and other rustic dainties. 

One would suppose that a story so ridiculous in it- 
self would have passed for a myth, even though ren- 
dered somewhat remarkable by the youth and sim- 
plicity of the narrator. Not so; the superstitious took 
alarm, busy-bodies put the wonderful tale in rapid cir- 
culation, and the fever of excitement spread. 





The boy obtained a sudden notoriety, which was espec- 
ially gratifying to him and his parents. He afterwards 
added somewhat to his former statements, and declared 
that he had seen one of the witches sitting in the flue 
of his father’s chimney. 

The father of the boy made himself very busy in 
giving currency to these wonderful discoveries, and as 
the boy was supposed to be able to recognize the per- 
sons that he saw at the rendezvous of witches, he was 
made a witch- finder. 

He was taken from church to church, from parish to 
parish, to identify suspected persons; and on his testi- 
mony quite a number of innocent people were commit- 
ted to prison. . 

The affair occasioned so great an excitement, that 
the elder Robinson is supposed to,have received a con- 
siderable sum from different individuals as hush money. 

When the boy arrived at the age of discretion, he de- 
clared that the story about the witches of Pendle Forest 
was wholly.a fabrication, and that his subsequent acts 
and statements as a witch-finder. were impostures, 
practised according to the directions of his father. 

Now it.seems very remarkable that innocent people 
should have been committed to prison on such silly 
evidence as this; yet itis not more strange than are 
certain events that occurred in New England, during 
the days of Cotton Mather. 

The people of Salem once hung a dog for witchcraft, 
and even caused a resolute, stout-hearted man to be 
pressed to death, instead of being hung, because he 
would not so much dignify the contemptible accusa- 
tion that he was a wizard, as to plead his own case. 

H. B. 








VARIETY. 


TRUTH. 

If of you a question’s asked, 
— man or youth, 

And reply you make at all, 
Always speak the truth. 

If a toy is to be got, 
Or a farm’s the stake, 

And a lie will surely win— 
Truthful answer make. 

In the school-room, in the mart, 
What's another’s due 

Take not, though with lies you can— 
Keep the truth in view. 

If fame offer for a lie 
To sound your name afar, 

Turn away, ’tis but a flame— 
Truth’s the polar star. 

If a lie your enemy 
Can to ruin hurl— 

Better than revenge is truth, 
Of great price a pearl. 

If you are belied and shunned, 
Pierced by wrong and pain, 

Speak true words and courage keep— 
Truth will rise again. 

Jewlleed crowns and kingly robes 
Prove a heavy load 

At the last, if truth have not 
"Neath them her abode. 

Fraud may flourish for a time, 
Falsehood drive amain— 

In a night their splendor fades— 
Truth shall ever reign. 

All earth's shining sham, its wealth, 
Fashion, power, renown, 

Ashes are, while truth’s reward 
Is a fadeless crown. 


——_ +> —_—__—_— 
OPIUM SMOKERS IN CHINA. 

Opium is obtained from the pod that holds the seeds 
of the poppy. The pod is cut, and a white liquid 
exudes from the wound. This soon hardens, turns 
brown, is scraped off, and after some slight preparation, 
forms the opium of commerce. Used by a skilful 
physician, it is a most beneficial drug; used for smok- 
ing or for chewing, it is absolute poison. The habitof 
using it, once formed, is almost impossible to break; 
no slave was ever bound by stronger chains, than the 
miserable slave of this vice. Use opium he must! 
Using it, he knows he must die a horrible, lingering, 
disgusting death. A correspondent of the Journal de- 
scribes opium smoking as he saw it in China; but his 
description falls short of giving an adequate idea of its 
terrible effects: 


We had an opportunity to see opium smoking on the 
steamers during the passage from Singapore. The 
opium is first reduced from a solid to liquid form by 
boiling it in water. When ready for the pipe it is 
about the consisteficy and color of tar. 

It is so powerful in its effects that a hundredth of an 
ounce is sufficient to intoxicate a beginner, though an 
old smoker can stand a quarter of an ounce. If the 
drug is used at regular intervals at acertain hour every 
day, the smoker, na short time, cannot get past that 
hour without his pipe. He becomes restless, nervous, 
feverish, irritable, out of sorts, and endures terrible 
torture. If he obtains a pipe, takes a few whiffs, he is 
the happiest of mortals. He passes from purgatory to 
paradise. Once get into the habit and there is no 
breaking off. The victim is doomed. 

It is a costly vice, and the very poor cannot indulge 
in it. It costs an inveterate smoker about $15 per 
month, and the vice in a short time leads to listlessness, 
indolence, neglect of business, incapacity, disinclina- 
tion for labor, the break-down of the constitution, 
disease and death. 

But here are the smokers, two of them lying ona 
mat with a pillow under their heads—a little tin box of 
the opium, a lighted lamp and a pipe between them, all 
ready for a descent to their paradise. The pipe has a 
clay bowl and a wooden stem eighteen inches long. 

One of the smokers dips a wire into the opium paste, 
takes up a globule of the size of a pea, puts it into the 
bowl, holds it to the flame of the lamp, takes the smoke 
into the lungs through the mouth, letting it out 
through his nose. A half dozen whiffs will use up the 
globule. He refills the pipe, hands it to his companion, 
who takes his turn. 

It is a study to watch the coming on of the happy 
feeling. At the commencement they are haggard and 
woe-begone; the hanker is on them; they are restless 
and uneasy. A few whiffs and they feel better—re- 
freshed and invigorated; a few more and they are hap- 
py; another turn and they are silly. 

One of them grins, screws up his eyes, giggles, 
makes funny faces, laughs, not broadly, with a legiti- 
mate humor, but with a fine te-he-he, indicative of the 
last stage of silliness. Another pull at the pipe and he 
is down in his paradise among the gods and flowers. 
He will be happy a while, but there is a hell beyond— 
devils innumerable, tortures unutterable. 





Noruinc is secure from thieves and robbers in Paris. 
A short time ago several persons were gazing at a toy- 
shop in the passage Jouffroy, and among them a indy 





and gentleman with their little girl ten years old. On 
going away what was their dismay to find that an 
adroit thief had cut off the child’s magnificent crop of 
golden hair! 


> 


INDIAN VANITY. 
A correspondent in New Mexico, says that one after- 
noon a tall, slim Ute Indian came into the ranch or 
dwelling where he was stopping. 


The fellow stood before the mirror to get the effect 
of his recently purchased fit-out, which evidently gave 
him great satisfaction. There he was in a felt hat, 
black coat and pantaloons, with a ruffled shirt, which 
had an unusual shine upon it; a gaudy neck handker- 
chief, and a brass chain, with charms of red, white and 
blue, completed the outfit; and as he turned himself 
about before the glass, his looks said, plainer than 
words could have done, “‘Was ‘here ever a more becom- 
ing dress?” Hgsmiled pleasantly when smiled at, and 
walked away baring his magnificence with dignity. 

Indian boys, all thin and of slight frames, capered 
about, playing tag furiously, and always carrying bows 
and arrows, their jet black hair standing always exact- 
ly at right angles with their heads. The extremely 
limited amount of clothing which they wear seems to 
enable them to run faster than boys usually do. It 
consists of a square of cloth covering the shoulders, 
with pieces dropping down from it, and a strip about 
the waist with a pendant hanging down behind and 
trailing far beyond them. Those of rank always wear 
ornaments. 





———_ +o - ——__ 
ANECDOTE OF A HIGHLAND SOLDIER. 


No man who has ever lived among the peasantry of 
Scotland will deny the effects produced on them by 
their popular songs. During the expedition to Buenos 
Ayres, a Highland soldier, while a prisoner in the 
hands of the Spaniards, having formed an attachment 
to a woman of the country, and charmed by the easy 
life which the tropical fertility of the soil enabled the 
inbabitants to lead, had resolved to remain and settle 
in South America. When he imparted this resolution 
to his comrade, the latter did not argue with him, but 
leading him to his tent, he placed him by his side and 
sang him “Lochaber no more.” The spell was on him. 
The tears came in his eyes, and wrapping his plaid 
around him, he murmured, “Lochaber na mair—I mun 
gang back.” The songs of his childhood were ringing 
in his ears, and he left that land of ease and plen- 
ty for the naked rocks and sterile valleys of Badenoch, 
where, at the close of a life*of toil and hardship, he 
might lay his head on his mother’s grave. 


a 
CARRY YOUR OWN COALS. 


King George III. was one wintry day sitting reading 
in his library at Kew Palace. As the fire was getting 
low, he called the page in waiting, and desired him to 
fetch some coals. The attendant being too proud to 
obey the king’s commands, rang the bell for the foot- 
man whose duty it was to perform this office, and who 
happened to be a man advanced in years. The king’s 
rebuke to this page was characteristic of the right- 
minded monarch. Desiring the proud page to lead 
him to the place where the coals were kept, he took up 
the scuttle, and carrying it himself to the library, 
threw some of its contents on the fire. Then, handing 
the coal scuttle to the attendant, he said, ‘“Never ask 
an old man to do what you are so much better able to 
do yourself.” 





“Remember, Mr. Jones, what I want is asmall, genteel 
boot; and be sure and make them so they won’t hurt my 
feet.” 





BREACH OF HOSPITALITY. 


During a dreadful storm and inundation in Bengal, 
the estate of Mr. Campbell, situated on the island of 
Saugar, suffered so greatly, that out of three thousand 
people living on his grounds, only six or seven hun- 
dred escaped, and these principally by ciinuing to the 
roof of the house. While Mr. Camphell’s house was 
crammed so close as scarcely to admit another individ- 
ual, what should come squeezing and pushing its way 
into the .interior but an immense tiger. Having 
reached the room in which Mr. Camphell was sitting, 
he nestled himself down into one of the corners like a 
Newfoundland dog. Mr. Campbell then loaded his 
gun in a very quiet manner, and shot him dead upon 
the spot. 





An Irishman being asked at a dinner table whether 
he would take some apple-pie,— 

“Ts it whoulsome?” he asked, looking at it. 

“To be sure it is—why do you ask?” 

“Because I once had an uncle that was killed with 
apple plexy, and sure I thought it something of the 
same sort of dish.” 


THERE was much sound argument in the reply of a 
country lad to an idler who boasted of his ancient fam- 
ily: 

“So much the worse for you,” said the peasant; “as 
we ploughmen say, the older the seed, the worse the 
crop.” 


A FRESH arrival from England went the other day to 
a livery stable and expre: a wish for a carriage. 
The man in attendance asked if he would like a buffalo. 
The Englishman seemed startled, and stammered out, 
“Well, I think I’d rather ’ave an ’orse.” 


Wantep—A pupil from the school of reform; hair 
from the head of an old cane; afew tears that a man 
shed when he cried fire; the chair the sun sets in; the 
bed the moon rises from. 


My first if you do, you won’t hit; 
My next if you do, you will have it; 
My whole if you do, you won’t guess it. 
Mistake. 


A wae said of an egotistical writer, “Some 
should take pity on his readers and put out his J's.” 


Way is iron sometimes like a band of robbers? Be- 
cause it is united to steel. 


Charity gives itself rich, but covetousness hoards it- 
self poor. 


Hyde Park. 


The careful system of restrictions applied to the layin 


are fast investing Hype Park with 
advantages of city and country life. 
The large number of enterprising builders, with ey 
operation on the part of the Real Estate and Building 
New England. 
The great variety and number of dwellings consta 


ent locations, from $2,000 to $15,000. Easy te 
be had when desired. 
Persons who prefer to purchase land and build, can 


in the limits of the Company's lands. 

The town is intersected y two main lines 
Boston and Providence and Boston, Hartford and Erie 
fare and twenty or thirty minutes carry the pass 2 


trees have survived the woodman's axe, 
the mechanic arts. 


Highlands, where the eye sweeps the harbor of Boston, 


meadows to the west. 


of Boston, should 
Park. The wonderful growth and the extensive 
which improvement is going forward, cannot fail to 
visitor with the conviction that this is fast 
the most delightful, thrifty and prosperous cities in 


amine houses er lands at most any hour of the aay, 
Hy de Park office, 23 Arch, corner Summer St, Bost 
8w A. P. BLAKE, General jy, 





protoxide of iron,) are cautioned against being deceived by 
of the preparations of Peruvian Bark or Bark and Iron ¥ 
may be offered them. Every bottle of genuine has Pry 
Syrup (not Peruvian Bark) blown in the glass. Exaunt 
BOTTLE BEFORE PURCHASING. Bins 





KENNEDY’S 
SCROFULA OINTMENT 


Cures Old Sores; 

Ulcerated Sore Legs; : 
scrofulous Sores on the Neck; 
Blackheads, or Pimples, on the Face; 
Scurvy Sores; 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 


Price, $1 Per Bottle. 


Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Min 
Sold by all druggists. " 


LAMB’S FAMILY KNITTING MACE 

Knits a Pair of Socks in 20 Minute 

AND A GREAT VARIETY OF FANCY FABRICs: 

“ Will earn three Dollars where the best Sewing Machin: 

earn one.’’ See testimonials. Circular and SaMPLe S8tocy 
sent to ae i on receipt of stempe. 

AMB KNITTING MACHINE MF'G C0, 
36—3m N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St, Bos 











If you have never used this Remedy, tr; 
POND’S EBEXTRACT, 
“i 
VEGETABLE PAIN DESTROYER, 
THE PEOPLE’S REMEDY. 
THE GREATEST FAMILY MEDICINE OE THE Ag 


It cures a larger number of diseases, is more-cleanly, 
prompt and reliable in its action than any other, and is fut 
ving all other “Pain Killers’’ from the market. For 


Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Lameness, Rheumatisn, 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
and Sore Throat 

it is unrivalled. No other remedy so quickly or so surely cw 
PILES, internal or external, blind or bleeding, are permana 
cured by using it internally and externally. OLD UL 
and VARICOSE VEINS of the legs are cured byit 
HEMORRHAGES, whether bleeding from the NOSE, T! 
LUNGS, STOMACH, BOWELS or other organs, ar 1 
promptly controlled and cured by it than by any other 
remedy. Scores of persons owe their lives to its benign ati 

Hundreds of Physicians and Dentists 
largely in their practice with the most triumphant success 

Thousands of Families consider it as indispe 
as their salt or flour. 

No one having made its acquaintance will ever forget or 
lect it. 3 

Sold in bottles with our directions, trade mark and labe. 
Price, 50 cents for 6 oz.; $100 for Pints; $ 

for Quarts. 

Sold by all First Crass DrvuGGists. 
Humphreys’ Specific Homceopathic Medicine ¢ 

33—l0w 562 Broadway, New York. 





THE GREAT NEW SNGLAND REMDY 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUN 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary ‘Affections generally. tis 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. . j 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, ple 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 


An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifyiié 
the Blood. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Carbune., 
and all Obstinate Affections ot the Skin; Mercurial 
and eve aint of the System; spepsia, a! 

d every Taint of the Sy Dyspepsi nd ae 
originating in the Derangement of the Digestive 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous A ectiont ts 
Lunguor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Cost 

ti Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, » 

EO. W. SWETT, M. D., ee , 
Five Dollars for Six 


One Dollar per Bottle. 
35—25w 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the 
Portable Printing Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school 
ing Oftices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to thelavt 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 


PRANG'S AMERIOAN CHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 








Wanted—Agents.- 


to 
$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON — y 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will § pote 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in yt 
. Price only $i8. Fully warranted for 
$1000 for any machine that wil 
1, or more elastic seam than ours. 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cu ‘agent 
Suu. be pulled — — —_s Jeet hh a Be on 
to $200 per month and expenses, 
twice that amount can be made. "Address, SECOMB 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. parties 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other pale 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the fe te os 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and prac 
chine manufactured. 





COVERT’S PATENT SELF-BINDSS 
FOR THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 


Sent by mail for 15 oF 60 cents at office. & CO., 15 See 





Iv you must take medicines then take AYER'S, wi? 
far the most effectual remedies to be had any where 





@ rare combination e 


of most any dimension from the many delightful locate’? 
of Railroag 


store in the city to a pleasant place for his residence” ftom 
Hillside and plane, forest and interval vary the surface. 

to bl ; Da 

grateful shade. The Neponset flows through the ‘towne : 

ing the eye and furnishing facilities for pleasure, irrigate 


P' 
traverses the Blue Hills which skirt the horizon to the 
east, then follows the line of the Neponset as it glimmers 


Every person in poe of a suburban residence in the yj 
evote at least one day to a ramble over ; 
Scale y 
Inspi 
growing into oy 


e agent or assistants will go with visitors who — 


CAUTION. Byrup, {a prowsted en 


improvement of the lands, and to the erection of builgiot 
gether with its healthful and beautiful location and rapid Des, 


for dispatch and economy in building, together with a bes 
0) Ir 


is developing the town with a rapidity equalled by = . 
e 


constructed, furnishes a choice of selection equal to rive 
wants and tastes of the community, the prices varying he ng 


in 
TMS of paymen 


i 


It weuld be difficult in New England to find a view to 
the one which may be had from the eminence of Byden 
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